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No. I.—1889. 


Coins of the Muhammadan Kings of Gujarát.—By E. E. Outver, Esq. 
(With 3 Plates.) 


Looking over a large number of coins belonging to Mr. Furdoonjee, 
an enthusiastic numismatist of Bombay—in which Presidency he had 
exceptional opportunities for collecting the coins of the old Muhamma- 
nan dynasty of Gujarát—I find a good number that do not appear in the 
British Museum Catalogue, nor in the list given by Thomas, and that, 
so far as I am aware, have not yet been described. Supplemented with 
some from my own cabinet, I have filled two or three plates, which may 
be interesting in continuation of those described by Mr. Poole from the 
National Collection. A 

It is unnecessary to attempt any sketch of the dynasty, that for 
over a century and a half, ruled the destinies of Gujarát. One of tho 
principal of those Muhammadan States that sprung from the ruins of 
Muhammad ibn Tughlaq's declining empire; and maintained more or 
less of splendour and of power, till they were onco again reduced to 
provinces of Dehli by Akbar. A useful general outline of the leading 
events is given in Mr. Stanley Lane Poole's introduction to the volume 
in the British Museum series above referred to, treating of the minor 
Muhammadan States; and the late Sir Edward Clive Bayley in his 
volume on the history of Gujarat, has brought together the more inter- 

A 
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esting particulars as told by the native historians in the Mirát-i-Ahmadi 
and the Mirdt-i-Sikandart. 

In both, however, there is a little blank between the assassination of 
Mahmúd III., and the final incorporation of the State into the Mughal 
Empire. This is a period regarding which most historians are silent ; 
probably for the very excellent reasons, that there are no very accurate 
materials, and the accounts of native writers are somewhat conflicting, 
while it is perfectly accurate and more easy to sum up the whole, as 
being “thirty years of anarchy.” 

Briefly, the outline of those thirty years of anarchy is somewhat 
as follows: Mahmud III was murdered by a slave named Burhan in 
Mahmúdábád, ou the 12th Rabí'u-l-awwal, 961 H. (the eve of the 13th 
according to the Mirát-i-Sikandarí), which slave in additiou entrapped 
and killed some twelve of the chief Gujarát nobles. Among those saga- 
cious enough not to fall into Burhán's trap was one I'timád Khán. 
Origiually a Hindu servant, this l'timád, whose name may be taken to 
signify “trusted,” had risen under Mahmúd to a most confidential posi- 
iion. His master even allowed him to enter the harem, and had put 
him in charge of the women. He had been made an Amir, aud is spoken 
of as “prime minister.” The morning after the murder, Ttimád 
collected a few followers, killed Burhán, managed to pacify the city and 
restore order. It was to him that the court of Mahmüdábád instinctively 
looked, to act as regent and to set about finding a successor to the 
throne. There seems little doubt, however, that whoever might be the 
nominal successor, l'éimád determiued to retain the substance of power 
in his own hands; and for the whole thirty years he was really the “ kiug- 
maker" in the back-ground. 

The accouuts as to the actual arrangements made by him vary some- 
what. According to the Ain-i-Akbari, he raised Razíu-l-Mulk, “a son 
of Sultán Ahmad, the founder of Ahmadabad,” to the throne. But 
Sultán Ahmad the first died in 846 H., 115 years before; and Razi is 
spoken of as “ very youug!" The more probable version is given in the 
Mirdt-i-Sikandar?, the author of which, Sikandari ibn Muhammad, was 
born in 961 H.; and relates that the nobles having concerted to- 
gether, asked Ttimád Khan, who was acquainted with the Sultán's do- 
mestic affairs, whether the Sultan had left any son, or if any of the 
Sultán's wives were expecting a child: if so, they would wait till the 
child's birth before deciding on any arrangements regarding the king- 
dom. Ttimád said no; the Sultan had not left any son, nor were uU 
of cue wives expecting a child. As he was well acquainted with the 
Sultán's affairs, and denied the possibility of any direct heir, they then 
asked him if there was auy relative of the late Sultán who was fit to 
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succeed to the throne, whom they might select. Ttimád Khan replied 
that there was a relative of the Sultán at Ahmadabad, whose name was 
Ahmad Khán; they might send for him, Accordingly they sent Amir 
Raziu-l-mulk to fetch the boy. When Razí came to Ahmad Kháu's 
house, the boy was standing at a grain-dealer’s shop close by his own door, 
and was bringing away in the skirt of his dress some grain which he 
had bought for his pigeons. Raziu-l-mulk recognised him, got out of 
the cart, carried him off, and placing him in it, turned it round, and 
drove off, with very fast horses, to Mahmúdábád. The Khán's nurse 
wept, and made a disturbance, saying: ‘‘ What is this? Where are you 
going to take him?" Razíu-I-Mnlk called out: “ Lam going to take him 
to a place where all the world will to-morrow crowd round his house, 
and where he will not find one friend.” 

The Amir’s prophecy proved true. The boy king’s career was a 
short and a sad one. He was placed on the throne on the 15th Rabi’u-1- 
awwal 961 H. as Ahmad II; the affairs of state meanwhile remaining 
entirely in Ttimád's hands. On the coins he calls himself “ Qutbu-d-dín, 
the son of Mahmúd,” titles also adopted by the succeeding puppet. Five 
years later Ahmad is described as flying from his capital for refuge with 
one of his courtiers, but as brought back defeated. On another occasion 
he tried other means to get rid of his powerful minister, when the latter, 
beginning to feel insecure, decided to get rid of the king. One account 
says l'timád killed him, another that Ahmad was found murdered out- 
side the Palace walls on the 5th Sha’ban 968 H., 

Having got rid of Ahmad, Ttimád now raised a child named Nathú 
to the throne, * who did not belong to the line of kings," but who he 
swore was a son of Mahmúd's. The mother, when pregnant, had been 
handed over to him to make her miscarry, but, the child being five months 
old, he had not carried out the order. The nobles had to swallow this 
new variety of the story, and Nathü was placed on the throne as 
Muzaffar III. 

It was the old story of a nominal king under a powerful minister, 
who was the real head of the Government, and who, though several of tho 
Amirs had secured portions of the country and declined to recognise 
his authority, had become practically independent. In the account of 
the divisions and revenues of Gujarat, given in the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 
T'timád's establishment and income is shown in 979 H. as all but equal 
to the nominal kings; he having 9,000 horse and 30 krops of “ tank- 
chahs," against Muzaffar's 10,000 horse and 33 krors of tankchahs; the 
remainder of a total of 30,000 horse and 90 krors of tankchahs, being 
divided amongst some half dozen nobles. The result was incessant 
feuds. In 930 Akbar was invited by I'timád to occupy Gujardt, and 
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took possession of the capital on the 14th Rajab of that year. From 
then both the miuister and king figure frequently in the accounts of 
campaigns under both Akbar and his generals. 'timád and other 
Gujarat nobles proclaimed Akbars accession from the pulpits of the 
mosques, and struck coin in his name, for which loyalty Baroda, Cham- 
pánír, and Strat, were given to the former as twyúl, but subsequently 
he fell iuto disgrace and was made a prisoner. In 982 H. he had been 
released and was in charge of the imperial jewels. Two years after he 
weut to Makkah, and on his return obtained Patan as a jágír. In 990 H. 
he was put in charge of Gujarat as governor, in succession to Shihábu- 
d-din, but the latter’s forces rebelled, and went over to Mugaffar, who 
in I’timéd’s absence took Ahmadabad, and set up as ruler again in 
991 H. Shortly after I'timád went to Patan, where he died in 995 H. 

Muzaffar abdicated in favour of Akbar in 980 H., when he was in 
the first instance sent to Agra, but subsequently remanded to close 
coufinement. Some nine years after he escaped, and returning to Guja- 
rát, collected a respectable force, defeated and slew Akbar’s general 
Qutbu-d-din Khan, and reasceuded the throne 991 H. (1583 A. D.). 
Akbar theu deputed Mirza Khan Khánán, the son of Bairám, to retake 
Gujarat. Muzaffar was defeated the same year ina couple of pitched 
battles, aud fled to Júnágarh iu Kattywár. There he was pursued by 
another of Akbar’s generals Mirai Khán-i-A'zam, who hunted him 
down and captured him in Kachh in 999 H. No sooner was Muzaffar 
handed over to the Mírzá than he asked permission to retire for a minute, 
and took the opportunity to cut his throat with a razor. With him 
iermiuated the dynasty of the Muhammadau kings of Gujarát, the 
kingdom then becoming a province of Dehli. The coin No. XXXI is 
especially interesting as having been struck during the year in which, 
for a brief period, Muzaffar managed to re-establish himself in Gujarat. 

In the British Musenm Catalogue there is a coin of 963, ascribed 
to Muhammad, a pretender, and No. XXVIII of the series now published 
would seem to have somewhat similar titles and dates aud also claim to be 
struck by a son of Mahmúd, viz. on the Rev. Qutbu-d-dín Muhammad Shah, 
(bin) as-Sulfdn æ 63, and on the Obv, Ndgsiru-d-dunyd-wa-d-din Abu-l- 
Fath Mahmúd Shah. On the other hand it is very similar in character 
to No. IX of Mahmúd Shah 1., the son of Muhammad, and the reading 
might be reversed, x being 8 instead of 9, but Muhammad I. called 
himself Ghyiigu-d-din and not Qutbu-d-dín I have not been able to trace 
any historical referenco to the so-called “ Pretender.” 

In order to facilitate comparison of dates, descent, or contemporary 
rulers, I add a genealogical tree of the Gujarat kings, and a table shew- 
ing the contemporary rules in Malw4, Jaunpur, Kaudaish, the Dekkan 


wh 
> 
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and Dehli, taken from Poole’s very handy graphic scheme of the Mu- 
hammadan dynasties of India. 


(See Plates I—111.) 


Of Ahmad Shah 1. I noticed in Mr. Furdoonjee's collection similar 
coins to the British Museum No. 408, but with the mint Ahma- 
dábád for the years 832, 6, 842, 3*, and similar to No. 411 also with 
mint Ahmadábád, years 830-1-7. Of Ghiyásu-d-dín Muhammad Karím 
Shah the Museum list gives no dated specimens. Thomas records 849, 
850 and (P) 856. The three now figured read 852, 3 and 5, the last 
named having the same inscription as in Thomas. The Museum cata- 
logues no silver representative of Mahmúd Sháh Bigard, the famous 
Sultán of the moustachios. Thomas refers to three, of 891, 903and 911. 
Neither give any mints: in fact, with one doubtful exeeption, none of 
the Gujarat series in the Museum eatalogue are minted. In the list now 
given are silver coins of 864-7 (3)70, 909; Ahmadabad, 900, 908, and 911. 
In some cases the date is in words. The Museum list has two gold coins 
of Muzaffar Shah Il. Thomas’s copper coins are dated 922-3-4 and 
8. The one now figured is dated 929. Two others have no name but 
may perhaps be put down to him (?), Ahmadnagar (9)17 and 922. 

The inscription on No. XVI1Il of Bahádur Shah appears to agree 
with No. 427 of tho Museum, but I noto the years 938 and 939. 
Mahmúd Sháh III. bin Latif is unrepresented in the Museum cata- 
logue. Thomas gives the years 946, 7 and 9. Among these now figured 
are the years 945,7 and 960. The suppositious king Ahmad lI. is 
represented in the Museum catalogue by one copper coin; Thomas gives 
the dates 961—8. In the present list are the dates 961, in silver, x x 2, 
963 and 8. Muzaffar Shah TII. in the Museum and in Thomas is 
represented by the dates 969, 971-7.8-9 and 930. The present list adds 
90 

It is also worth while adding that among Mr. Furdoonjee's dated 
Bahmani coins, 1 notice, Ahmad Shah I. like the Museum No. 454, tho 
years, 836 and 828. Like the Museum No. 461, the years 843-5-6, 850-2-6. 
Like No. 467, the years 839, 842-3 and 850. Muhammad Shah Il. like 
No. 474, the years 863, 877 and 875, and a fine silver coin of (P) Ahsan- 
ábád of x 77 figured in the present list as No. XXXIV. A coin of 
his, figured as No. XXXV, also appears a novelty. 


* The above dates are all A. H, 


Shah I. Died 814. 
Tatar Khan. 


Tatar Khan. 
| 
2. Aumap I. Násiru-d-dín, 814 to 846. 


3. Mungawwap, I. Ghiyásu-d-dín, Karim 
Shah, 846 to 855. Given up 
to pleasure and ease. 

4. QumBU-p-»íw, Ahmad Shah, 

855 to 863. 


7. Mozarrar Il., 917 to 932. 


932, murdered : 932, a child 
after a reign called 
of 46 days. Nasir Khan. 


| 
19. Maumdp HI., 944 to 961. 
13. Aumap Snánm Il., 961 to 968. 


Contemporary Rulers in 


A. H.| Gujarat. Malwa. Jaunpur. | Kandaish. 


795 "TD ` 2006 anno 

796 "m Khwájah i Arno 
Jahan. 

797 200 


799 | Muzaffar I. ee 


* The above dates are all A. H. 


Founded Ahmadabad 
and extended his dominions considerably. 


| 
5. Dáún, reigned 7 
days in 863. 
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Genealogical tree of the Muhammadan Dynasties of Gujarát. 


1. Zarar Kuin. Appointed Governor from Dehli 791. Assumed 
independence at Anhalwárá 799 as Muzaffar 


6. MauwÜp I., Bigara, 863 to 917. 
| The most famous of the 
line, founded Mahmu- 
dábád, took Jünágarh 
and Champánír. 


| | | 

8. SIKANDAR, 9. Magwóp IL, 10. Baránur, OR 'Adil — 

932 to 943. married to 
Khán of 
Kandaish. 


11. Mirán MvugawwAD Fárúqi originally called Asiri, 943. 


Dekkan, 


ea 
dín. 


14. Muzarrar Suin III., 969 to 980, when Gujarát submitted to 
Akbar, but Muzaffar ruled for a short time again in 991.* 


Dehli. 
Mahmád II. 


Nasrat. 


Pte 


E 
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815 


817 
824 
825 
837 


838 
839 
841 
841 
845 
816 
847 
855 
861 


862 
863 
868 
865 
867 


880 
881 


887 
894 


906 
909 
916 


917 
923 
926 
980 
932 
932 
982 


937 


935 
942 


A H 


Gujarat. 


Malwa. 


Ahmad I. 


gone 


Mld. Karim. 


Qutbn-d-dín. 


Dáúð. 
Mahmúd 1. 


Muzaffar II. | 


Sikandar, 
Mahmid II. 
Bahadur. 


Diláwar 
Hushang. 


a... 
PIX 
D 


Muhammad. 
Mahmúd I. 


Ghiyás Shah. 


Násir Sháh. 
Mahmád IL 


Becomes part 


of Gujarat. 


Jauupur, 


Kandaish. 


Dekkan. 


Dehli. 


Mubárak. 
Ibráhím. 


Mahmáúð. 


Mam] 


mad. 


Becomes 
part of 
Dehli. 


Shamsn-d- 


cone men 
e. Taju-d-din 
Firüz. 
Nasir. inns 
sus | Abmad 1. 
TR Ahmad II. 
ap onm 
Mubárak l| sss. 
| oao doao 
Ghani. dood 
onac Humáyún. 
Husain. mm 
FN Nigám. 
ven. Mühammad 
| IH 
6600 Mahmid II. 


provinces. 


Mahmád II. 


Daulat Khán 
Lodí. 
Khizr Khán. 
Mubárak II. 
Mubimmad 
IV. 
Aii. 
Bahlol Lodf. 


.... 
a... 
s.s. 
DD 


[Becomes split Sikandar II. 
up into gmall 
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dhe m Gujarat. Malwa. Jaunpur. | Kandaish. Dekkan. Dehli. 
943 | Muhammad | 
Fárügi. 
944 Mahmúd IIT, TM 
946 oan | conn Sher Shah. 
952 E sss || Islám Shab. 
960 poog oa *Kdil Shah. 
961 Ahmad II. sees Ibráhím Súr. 
962 name t.. Humáyün. 
963 T Tem Akbar. 
969 Muzaffar III. ER són 
974 coon Muham- 
mad IT. 
980 Becomes a O05 
province of 
Dehli. 
Ghidsu-d-din Muhammad Karim Shah. 
I. 4°65 64 grains. No mint. 855 H. 
F 
cx) Í I ol ahs Add || iul | sl sæð ,,, 
Compare Thomas, page 353. 
IL 49:70 140 grains. 8(5) 2 H. 
Whe | elei wlhle ,,, gj eed | slá oum t| ole} at, 
willy || ^ {olr 
III. Æ:'65 72 grains. 853 H. 
colis | At Shé Að |] HA p oen [| ulla 


Mahmúd Shah I. 
IV. Æ:80 165 grains: (P) Ahmadabad. 911 H. 


SoM |] Bed! | wll In square dyes” [4 sU | tblJ} 
ISP lod} pel I em? uy) 
margin = eM || oe 3 oo =. ll 

4 I ! ll LEELEE EJ ll 


V. Æ 65 88 grains. 
The same as No. IV, but without margin. 


VI. A-70 87 grains. Ahmadabad. 900 H. 
Obv. same as No. IV. In lozenge gò se? | jEJ1.Ji 
margin all dwar oye ,, 

gee diw [ 50, ] 
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VII. Æ -70 85 grains. 
Oby. same as No. IV. 


VIII. A-70 88 grains. 


Obv. as No. IV, with 909 H. 


Ditto. Æ 50 42 grains. 


IX. AQ 70 146 grains. 
AU | gt willy | Yost cl 


X. /RC70 173 grains. 


Oby. as No. IX. 


XL Æ':85 250 grains. 


what sl ll este Us, i, , 
Fae eee el 


XII Al ‘85 245 grains. 


es mei [UI] pra ost, 
CS ae Gd, ee ll 


XIII. Æ 75 160 grains. 


gsi} l goos EI a eee I vee rH. 


XIV. „Æ:65 140 grains. 


Usa! polly, beð lak, 
(eð 1 


9 


Ahmadabad. 903 H. 
In lozenge lS sys” | bl 
margin o? ^.. e] 
qn [ ilala gye ] alt Oem 
909 H. 
Rev., variety of No. IV. 


No date or mint Mr. Furdoonjee. 


No mint. [8]64, (8167 H. Ditto. 
j BLE das! | sb auem 
[^] tie o Ut 


Ditto. 
BLS avem? || UL. 


No mint. (8)70 H. 
Tn circle 
les P QAM 


margin mm 


Ditto. 


x dos) ll slá bye” 
wll | || 


ee ase mA | bled, Í ál uale 


edem oa] uL ay ues 
Lee [ c). ] ll 


C wield] qp ope 1 eb. 


Muzaffar Shah TI. 


XV. „Æ'70 169 grains. 
vee Mit HOT I MEI T 


*XVI. Æ 75 160 grains. 


Sino | arr Ul peus 


929 H. Mr. Furdoonjee 
et || 85 ayez | ull 
sl uuo 
922 H. 


TME E 


* Doubtful coins, 
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¥XVII. 41°65 148 grains, (P) Ahmadnagar (9)17 H. 
[3] :viIl aiw | ee (Jóa! | ese» .. 


Bahádur Sháh. 


XVII. ZE '75 175 grains. 939 H. 
grg || æt. Ny, de! Lure na 2S || wt | 88 Ree || oubli 
vac EC slá 


Compare No. 427, British Museum Catalogue. 


Mahmúd Sháh 111, 


XIX. „Æ 80 180 grains. Mr. Furdoonjee. 
we LT 6 on) [25*]1 .. S S [utei] 
e ws. M stu | x5 ., 

XX. 41°70 142 grains. Ditto. 
esee Hat coils | otto... wale} i] lb bl Gy see” 
XXI. Æ:80 159 grains. 945 H. Ditto. 
daalt quie) ik LLL, [355] apes? || «US al tbe 
aire abl oy 
XXII. Æ'70 187 grains. 960 H. Ditto. 
won Edoo eee. UR dye? || BS BA |] ub ,, 
at cits oJ Í qio abl o 
XXIII. Æ'55 69 grains. 
cee ce the Mil ity e? ages? | sldald quta Ut 
xn o1 abt 
XXIV. Æ:55 71 grains. 957 H. 
w ono f 4 av li Lin , m ere dyes || slá 


Ahmad Shah 1I. 


XXV. °85 164 grains. 961 H. 
eei als FABLE In double ogs | s xd qp 501. 
dao [p Hetty bioh | lozenge det” Gi deat | 944 


* Doubtful coins. 


nm 


wate 
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XXVI. Æ'55 73 grains. 
oe I 00 VÖR uv 7 un 


"m "P 


XXVIL Æ 70 140 grains. 
ees || conos ye || átt 
r.. öða 


968 H. Mr. Furdoonjee. 
ect Meee e Ble || ble, 


eee <=” [Gr] 

**2, *63, Ditto. 
Sæt PE bs 

ll. oe | 


© Quee 


Muhammad Sháh (?)Pretender. 


XXVIII. 47R'70 144 grains. 
KR 
aly, os s ll 


#63. Ditto. 
| sls de || oe bs f el Son 


Compare copper coins 437—9 in B. M. Catalogue. 


Muzaffar Shah ITI. 


XXIX. Æ ‘60 73 grains. 
odi gna || uus eth HE Obed 


Lee 


XXX. AM-70 "3 grains. 
Obv. Inscription as No. XXIX. 


Æ 50 36 grains. 


XXXI. Æ:85 175 grains. 
In square o=*|| AJ JI Y 


allt Jy) || 
margin ETET li EL oe xs 
os va WI one | 


XXXII. 40:75 179 grains, 
codi 4 || Wort poe 


Muhammad Sháh II., Bahmaní, 


XXXIII. J/R':95 106 grains. 
wee] [9957 reine I 


witty | rn) ores peat 


4" lbh} 
978 

| pRB xl [| wl qva [| wl A 

ARTS 

. 97*. 
ll Us „ska ll lb ote 
aes 

Ditto. Mr. Furdoonjee. 


991 H. Ditto. 


In square j2Ée || slà 3449 ysl 
eile q3, | xid 


margin eJ] uuu losers 


"S MES 


hi 181, 


8Us REuo I avv 


[doonjee. 


(P)Ahsanábád. x77. Mr. Fur- 
In square .A542 | „„,-ð des, 
Je, 4s wlll ,,, 


te tle 


margin pp VV croll [tt el] 


Asutosh Gupta—Rutns and Antiquities of Rampal. [No. 
Mahmúd Shah IL, Bahmaní. 


XXXIV. Æi 70 146 grains. 
E i dayal de Il "ET Sd Il o eos 


Ruins and Antiquities of Rampdi.*—By Asvrosu Gurra, Esq., C. S. 


Unlike Upper India, studded with monuments of ancient history, 
the Delta of the Ganges presents few places of interest to the antiquarian. 
Lower Bengal is generally as devoid of picturesque scenery as of objects 
of antiquarian interest. We have all heard of Saptagráma and Suvarna- 
káragráma and their once flourishing commerce with the West, but what 
remains to show their ancient greatness P No Colossus, no Forum, not 
even a Hindú temple. Still there are a few places here and there, such 
as Gaur and Nadiyá, which cannot fail to be of interest to the diligent 
antiquarian or the student of history, and Rámpál is one of them. It 
is not so widely known as it deserves to be. It is now a straggling 
hamlet, situated approximately in Lat. 23? 38' and Long. 90° 32’ 10", 
being about four miles to the west of Munshiganj, the head-quarters 
of the subdivision of that name in the district of Dacca (Dháká), corres- 
ponding with the old fiscal division of Vikrámpur. It was the seat of tho 
old Sen kings of Bengal, and notably of Ballál Sen, whose name has 
been handod down to posterity as the founder of Kulinism in Bengal. 

Such is the case with Rampal and the dynasty that reigned 
here. The ruins, as the sequel will show, are not so important and 
interesting as in Gaur and a few other places in Bengal. But there 
is abundant evidence to show that Rampal was once a royal city. The 
large Rampal Dighí or the artificial lake of Rámpál, the huge mound, 
to which tradition points as the Bari or the palace of Ballál Sen, the 
very broad roads and the existence of innumerable bricks which can 
be found buried under the earth wherever you dig in Rámpál and 
its environs, are unmistakeable indications of a ruined city of palaces. 
Old bricks of small size were found in such abundance in and around 
Rampal, that they were carried in vast quantities to Dacca for build- 


* [Comparo with this paper General Sir A, Cunningham's account of the samo 
sites and legends, in his Archaeological Survey Reports, vol, XV, pp. 132—185. The 
two accounts differ in somo minor details. Ep.) 


em, 


